COMMAND OF ASIATIC SQUADRON

mans one month earlier, the attitude of the Japan-
ese, and some minor international matters were men-
tioned; but in no manner was there any forecast
given of the work in which the squadron would soon
be so vitally interested.

The only reference to the Philippines was a short
paragraph, to the effect that "for some time the
newspapers have contained accounts of a rebellion
in progress in the Philippines"; but that "no official
information has been received in relation thereto,
and no information of any sort that shows American
interests to be affected."

In fact, at that time the Philippines were to us
a terra incognita. No ship of our service had been
there for years. When, after my appointment as
commander of the Asiatic Squadron, I sought in-
formation on the subject in Washington, I found
that the latest official report relative to the Philip-
pines on file in the office of naval intelligence bore
the date of 1876.

Mr. Charles B. Harris, recently appointed from
Indiana, an energetic and delightful man, was consul
at Nagasaki. I recollect that Mrs. Harris, who was
a strong advocate of peace and much interested in
missions, asked me why we needed to maintain ex-
pensive men-of-war and their officers and men. I
laughingly told her that sometimes missionaries found
their lives in danger and asked for protection; again,
our country had been known to go to war in the past
and might in the future, in which event our squad-